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Here Comes Princess April 


March winds have blown a warmer breath over icebound creeks and |a 
and snow-clad hillsides and released every stream and rivulet from the rip 
King Winter. They have blown away last year’s dead leaves, and cleared 
way for plants that have been dormant all winter to spring into new life. N 
along comes Princess April with her showers and warm sunshine, and all 
world is transformed into new beauty. 

In the Easter story we are told that Christ arose from the tomb and walk 
and talked again with His friends and disciples, giving them words of comi 
and cheer. We can imagine that the birds must have sung more happily, t 
butterflies flitted more gaily, and the flowers given out a sweeter fragrance w 
Christ walked through the garden that first Easter morning. 

Easter has been coming to us each year for almost two thousand years, bri 
ing to us a message of hope and cheer and joy, just as it brought this mess 


to the disciples who were grieving over the loss of the Master on that long q 


morning. Imagine if you can their joy when He proved to them that death d 
not destroy life. This is His message to us that life and joy and happiness 
not destroyed and ended by death, but go on forever. 

When I was a child I feared death more than anything else that co 
happen to me. Perhaps you too fear it. You need not, for regardless of wh 
happens to this body of ours our spirit, the real part of us, lives on forever, j 
as the real part of Jesus, His spirit, lives on forever. When we overcome 
fear of death we are much happier, because the time spent in fearing can nf 
be spent in happy planning for the things we want to do. 

Look at the older people around you. See the wonderful things they 
able to do, things that you will want to be doing in a bigger, better way wi 
you are grown! They refused to let their mind dwell on fear and planned j 
happy living. Put fear out of your mind and plan for the lovely, helpful, 
teresting things God sent you here to do. Begin this Easter morning to thi 
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Editor. 


This 
Glad 


Faster Day 


By Theobel Wing Alleeson 


Sweet bird notes falling, 
Green buds are bursting anew 
on each bough. 
Gold sun rays beaming, 
Rivulets gleaming 
Make the world sparkle with 
loveliness now. 


> 


so happy at work and 


lad 
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| Soft winds are calling, CH) 
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| Joy hells are ringing, | 
| My heart is singing; | 
| at play. | 
| Jesus is risen whe 
| From His dark prison, | ly 
| Risen to bless me this gill 
Easter Day! | 
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HILE Professor Reedley 
carefully struck single 
notes and chords on the piano, 
Elsie Bolton stood with her back 
to the instrument, her blue eyes 
looking wistfully out toward the 
sun-drenched meadows and woods 
as she called, one after another: 
“E flat, C sharp, F sharp, B, the 
tonic chord of middle C, the C- 
sharp minor chord, the——” 
_ Her voice trailed off as her 
eyes came to a quick focus upon 
three figures that were emerging 
from Piney Grove, almost half a 
mile away. There was no mistak- 
ing the combination: two stocky 
boys, one slightly taller than the 
other, and a chubby girl whose 
straight blond hair glistened in the 
sun. 

They were her cousins Billy, 
Peter, and Helen Bolton. It was 
the third time they had gone to 
Silver Falls without inviting her. 
Elsie concluded it was because she had got dizzy in 
the middle of the log bridge. Coming back, they 
had taken the long trail that crossed the river over 
a safer bridge, rather than have her get dizzy and 
scared again. 

Elsie was new in town, and her cousins had been 
hospitable and friendly at first. But now—she gulped 
hard as she thought of it—apparently they did not 
want to be bothered with a girl who had to get to 
the falls by the roundabout way. 

Her thoughts were jarred back to the present by 
Professor Reedley’s voice. “Come, come! If you can’t 
look out the window without going off into a day- 
dream, we shall have to pull down the shades!” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. Minor third,” she began again. 
“Diminished fifth,” And then her music teacher 
struck the final chords that meant her ear test was 
over. 

“Very good,” he said. “You have a gift that is 
given to very few people, Elsie, a perfect sense of 
pitch.” 


“Is that what you call it when I can tell right” 


away whether a note I hear is E flat, or D, or some- 


thing else?” she asked. A, 


He nodded. “You should make good use of such 

a gift.” a 
He got up and walked over to the window to see 
what had taken her mind off her music. “Ah, your 
cousins,” he observed, and his eyes began to twinkle. 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


“Well, my dear, you certainly 
have an advantage over them in 
your search for the missing F 
sharp; that is,” he added, “if you § 
decide to search alone.” 

Elsie was silent for a moment, 
She could not bring herself to cx. 


plain that she had been out of sp 


touch with her cousins for over a 
week because she was too proud to ff 
go near them when they were ap- fi 
parently excluding her from their fi 
good times at the falls. 

“‘I—I haven't made up my mind 
about that part yet,” she said at 
length. 

A few minutes later her mother 
returned to the room after seeing 
Professor Reedley to the door. 

“What's all this about a missing 
F sharp?” she asked with a curious 
smile. 

“Oh, I forgot you were answer. 
ing the phone when Professor 
Reedley told me,” Elsie explained. 
“It seems that Grandfather Bolton and the professor 
are old friends, and when Professor Reedley was 
visiting Gramp one evening, he told him that I had 
a sense of perfect pitch and that I'd be a help if 
I went along with him when he goes hunting for 
musical glasses. That’s one of Granfather’s latest 
hobbies, but he hasn’t told anybody but Professor 
Reedley about it, because he wants to complete the 
collection first. He has enough glasses for a complete 
chromatic scale now except one for the F sharp above 
middle C,” Elsie explained. Then she went on: 

“Well, when Professor Reedley suggested that | 
go along with him on his next hunt for the missing 
F sharp, one idea led to another, and the final result 
is that Grandfather is going to let me and Billy and 
Peter and Helen help him search for the note that 
will complete the scale. We can hunt singly or to- 
gether, and he’s going to give us something es 
pecially nice if we find it, something we can share if 
we work together, or something one of us can have 
all to himself if we work. singly.” 

- “Oh!” said Mother with rather an odd expression 


on hefface. But she. did not ask Elsie whether or tiot 


she had decided to work with her cousins, who could 


~ not tell one note from another. “Having a perfec 


sense of pitch certainly will be an advantage’ was 
her only comment. “Better put your violin away and 
tidy. up the music room, dear,” she added quickly. 


“Lunch is almost ready.” 
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Left. alone, Elsie busied herself straightening 
ings. She began to imagine what fun it would be 
o go down to San Francisco with her cousins and 


glass was sold, or even to hunt through the stores 
right there in Creston. 

“It might be just as much fun as hunting mineral 
specimens along the trail to the falls,” she told her- 
self. 


ment, 
tO ex- 
ut of 
yver a 


nud tof} Several times she hovered near the telephone, but 
re @P- each time her chin went up and she declared: “No, 
their If they wanted to help, they’d ask me.” Then she 
_ [iplinked hard once or twice and tried to forget the 
‘mind day they had had to leave the falls early because 
aid athe preferred to come home the long way round 
rather than to cross the log bridge again. 
other The first thing Elsie did when she sat down to 
seein§ Munch that day was to drink her glass of water so 
Of. PRhat she could strike her fingernail against the rim 
ussiN§ Hand get the tone of the glass. . 


urious Mother laughed as Elsie wrinkled her nose in 


disappointment. 

“Well, darling, you didn’t expect to find it that 
easily, did you?” 
Elsie laughed too. “B flat. Drink your water 


nswer- 
fessor 
ained. 


fessor quickly, Mother, so we can see what yours is.” 

y Was) Her mother’s glass turned out to be G. 

‘Thad so near and yet so far!” wailed Elsie. “Why 

ielp if Mouldn’t it. have been just half a tone lower?” 

93 ee “And now, I suppose you want to play tunes on all 
ates 


e glass in the house?” teased Mother. 
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browse in the fascinating little shops where old- 


“Oh, Mother, may I look for that F sharp right 
here at home?” asked Elsie. 

“Of course. And I'll be delighted if you find that 
I can contribute something that Grandfather Bolton 
wants as much as I think he wants that F-sharp 

lass.” 

“All I need do is flip the rim of each glass with 
my fingernail,” Elsie assured her mother. 

It took less than half an hour to convince Elsie 
that the treasure she sought was not at her home. 

“Too bad you haven't musical glasses for a hobby 
too, Mother,” Elsie said when she had finished. “You 
have just about everything in the scale except that 
F sharp.” 

Two days passed, during which Elsie waited for 
her cousins to telephone or come to see her. She 
stubbornly put off calling them. She did not at- 
tend the same school they did, and she decided that 
if they wanted her company or help they would have 
to seek it. She did not intend to force herself in 
where she was not wanted! 

Three days after she had heard about Grand- 
father’s missing F-sharp glass, she was continuing 


\ 


~ “One of these is it!” said Elsie, breathless with excitement. 
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her hunt alone. On Friday afternoon she visited a 
chinaware store where she amused herself for half 
an hour, hopefully touching the rims of the glasses 
on the counter. It was astonishing how many different 
tones there were to be found among glasses that 
looked exactly alike; but that elusive F sharp still 
refused to be located. 

As Elsie left the store three other young people 
were passing. At sight of her they stopped. 

“Lo, EL!” chorused her cousins Helen, Peter, and 
Billy. They sounded friendly enough, but they had a 
funny expression on their faces, Elsie thought. She 
was sure that they had intended to go into the 
chinaware store too, instead of walking along with 
her as they did. 

“How’ve you been, El?’’ Helen inquired politely. 
“And how are Aunt Meg and Uncle Terry?” 

“Fine, thank you,” said Elsie, and followed up 
with the same polite inquiries about Helen’s family. 

After this exchange of greetings they all lapsed 
into an uncomfortable silence. When they passed 
another store full of glassware, Elsie saw her cousins 


With the box was a note from Geendfather, 


exchange meaningful glances, but no one suggested 
that they go in. 

“Doing anything especially interesting these days, 
El?” asked Bill. 

“Oh, yes, lots of things,” Elsie assured him em. 
phatically. “Helped Mother plan the garden we'te 
going to have, made some new friends at school, 
and of course I’m ever so busy with my music.” That 
ought to bring it out, she thought; but it didn’t. 

“Guess that’s why we haven’t seen much of you,” 
said Peter in a way that brought a reproving look 
from Helen. 

“I have to go in here,” said Elsie, stopping at the 
entrance to the five-and-ten-cent store, “to get a 
spool of silk thread for Mother.” 

“We have to get something too, in the kitchenware 
department. We'll meet you out in front when we're 
all finished,” said Helen. 

“All right,” said Elsie huskily. 

A few minutes later, when she looked across the 
crowded store she saw the three of them at the 
glass counter. They were gently tinkling glasses and 
trying to ‘tell their pitch with the aid of 2 
pitch pipe. Apparently the pitch pipe did 
not help them much, for they only shrugged 
and looked at each other helplessly. 

“How in the world are they ever going to 
find that F sharp if they don’t ask me tof 
join them?” Elsie asked herself. When she 
finished her purchase and wandered over 
toward the chinaware department, her cous 
ins looked guilty and tried to cover up what 
they had been doing. 

Feeling hurt and a little resentful, Elsie 
drifted away from them and began to tes 
some of the finer glass on another counter 

I have a better chance to find the glas 
than they have, she thought, and when | dais 
I can keep the prize all to myself. But somefijpitch! 
how this thought did not make her vey “W 
happy. 

Elsie and her cousins looked uncomfor but 
able as they met again and turned to gommvere a 
out of the store. Elsi 

Helen reached over and pulled the paper yo 
up over a gaping hole in the corner of a big = W 
flat parcel that Bill carried awkwardly wget w 
der one arm, but not before Elsie had haiggether 
time to see that what they had bough As . 
looked as though it might be a new grili™ind ha 
for the picnic oven at the falls. Didn’t theg™pughe 
want her to see it? Hl sort 

As Helen brought her arm down agai 
her cuff button swept lightly against a row oj “We 
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sherbet glasses on the counter. 

The others wete not even think- 
ing of glass now, but Elsie’s keen 
ear had caught every tone in the 
row of glasses that Helen had 
struck, and one of them was F 
sharp! 

Elsie stopped. The others hur- 
ried on without turning. Elsie knew 
they would wait for her outside. 
She could find that F-sharp glass 
and purchase it, and keep it hid- 
den just as they had tried to hide 
the grill. But no sooner had this 
thought entered her mind than 
she was ashamed of it. 

“Helen!” she called. 

Helen and the two boys turned, 
and as Elsie beckoned, they came 
back to the counter. 

“One of these is it!’ said Elsie, 
breathless with excitement. “You 
struck them as you passed, Helen, 
and one of them is F sharp!” 

The .other three faces lighted 
with happy surprise. 

“Which one?” they chorused 
eagerly. 

For answer Elsie sounded one 
pfter another until she came to a 
ertain one. She struck it twice. 

“Perfect!” she said. “Clear as a 
silver bell.” 

“It is a lovely tone,” said Helen. 
‘Are you sure it’s F sharp?” 

“What a question!” said Bill. 
‘And after all that Gramp told 
ns about Elsie’s perfect sense of 


“We thought you’d offer to 
elp,’ Helen added gratefully, 
but just for a little while we 
ere afraid you weren’t going to.” 

Elsie blinked. “I was waiting 
or you to ask me.” 

“Well, we certainly wanted to, 
ut we thought Pethaps you'd 
pther hunt alone,” said Peter. 

As Elsie picked up the glass 

d handed it to the salesgirl, she 
hughed. “We've been imagining 
ll sorts of wrong things on both 
des,” she told her cousins. 

“Well, anyway it was pretty 
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. keen of you to call us back so we 


can all have a share in finding it,” 
Billy said. 

“It was Helen’s button that 
found it,” Elsie laughingly re- 
minded him. 

They could not wait to deliver 
the glass to their grandfather, and 
his honest delight was good to 


* 
Wishing 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


I wished upon the evening 
star 
For what my heart desired; 
Then waited for my wishes 
Until I grew quite tired. 


So after that I set to work 
To see what I could do 
To help that lazy evening 

star 
Make every wish come true. 


I did each task that came to 
hand 
The very best I knew, 
And smiled at everyone I met, 
And did my lessons too. 


I minded Dad and Mother 
And played each game 
quite fair; 
My heart was light as thistle- 
down, 
And gone was every care. 


I think I’ve found the answer 
The evening star had hid; 
For every single wish came 
true 
Because of what I did. 


“Well, the F sharp has turned 
out to be like Maeterlinck’s blue- 
bird. I hunt all over the country 
for it, and then you youngsters 
find it in our home-town five-and- 
en,” he chuckled, and his blue 
eyes twinkled happily. 

They had all been to Grand- 
father’s big studio before, though 
Elsie was not so familiar as the 
others were with Gramp’s fas- 
cinating collections of carved 
wood, lovely paintings, and ham- 
mered silver. What the children 
liked best was the room where he 
kept his collection of the toys of 
famous children of history, and a 
case full of the tiniest things in 
the world, and shelves of minia- 
ture furniture and musical novel- 
ties. 

With a great deal of ceremony 
he uncovered a long table set with 
glasses of several different shapes 
and sizes. There was one space in 
the long row, and in that space 
between two goblets of crystal, he 
set the glass that had come from 
the five-and-ten. 

For half an hour he played 
tunes for them, lovely crystal mel- 
odies that delighted even Elsie’s 
sensitive ear. He taught her how 
to touch the glass to get the most 
beautiful tone, and she too played 
one melody after another. 

The next morning Elsie was 
scarcely through with her break- 
fast when a messenger boy came 
with a huge box of cookies and 
candied fruit. With the box was a 
note from Grandfather. 

“Dear Elsie,” he had written, 
“I knew you would be the one 
most likely to find the F-sharp 
glass, but I knew also that you 
would enjoy sharing the hunt and 
the prize with your cousins. This 
treat is just for now. The real 
prize is a trip for me and my 
grandchildren to the carnival at 
Yosemite.” 

After her squeals of excitement 
had subsided Elsie got up to tele- 
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phone her cousins to come over 
and hear about the prize they were 
to share. 

“Why, aren’t you with them, 
Elsie?” Aunt Fay’s voice asked 
over the wire. “They went out to 
the falls over an hour ago. I 
though 

Elsie did not hear what Aunt 
Fay thought. She said, “Oh, thank 
you,” and hung up the receiver. 

Tears stung her eyes. So they 
were still leaving her out of their 
good times, even after she had 
shared her prize with them! 

Leaving the gay, cellophane- 
wrapped box unopened, Elsie went 
to the piano and began to play so 
hard and so fast that she hardly 
heard the doorbell when it rang. 


She could scarcely believe her eyes 
when she looked up and saw three = 
round faces grinning at her in 

the doorway. 


“Put on your hat and coat,” 
said Peter. “It’s a perfect day for 
a picnic, and Aunt Meg has al- 
ready told us that you may go. , hs 
Don’t bother about lunch. We 


have stacks of sandwiches and 
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fruit and cake and pickles——” 1. A - pmil skies are ba - by blue; e 
“And this!” Elsie showed them 2. Grass is grow-ing, ten- der, green; 

the box that Grandfather had sent + - 

and amid a great deal of excite. 5 

ment told them about the trip. © : } 
On the way to the falls Elsie 

was so happy she wanted to cry. 

But it was not until they came ‘a 

within sight of the log bridge that 

she realized what these comradely Shell-pink buds are show - ing. Ev - ’ry-where the 

cousins of hers had been doing. Daf - fo- dils are spring - ing. Birds are bus - y 
The top of the log bridge had - aa 

been planed flat, and all the way 

across it was a crudely built but 


sturdy railing of wood. So that was 
why they had made their trips 4 


out this way. That was what they _— —— 
had been doing instead of picnick- — oe 
ing! earth is fair, And A -pril windsare blow - ing. 


“Just a little surprise!” said 


“We got permission from Mr. — 

Bates, who owns this place and 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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each other. Then Ruth asked in a 
troubled voice, ““Did we do some- 
thing down at the barn that was 
wrong?” 

“Oh, no, no,” Grandmother 
laughed, and her eyes began to 
twinkle. “I am going to tell you a 
secret, but you must not let Grand- 
father know I told you.” 

“We won't tell.” They crowded 
close to hear, for they loved se- 
crets. 

“Grandfather loves surprises,” 
Grandmother told them. ‘He just 
loves to surprise folks, and he has 

ee _ one out there for you. But he 
would be disappointed if you 
——_, found out about it and were not 


What Tommy saw made him catch his breath and almost drop the eggs. — is ae wars 
| surprise! A surprise!” Tom- 


° my danced up and down. 
A Double Sur r1Se “We love surprises too. We 
p won't peek nor try to find out 
what it is,” Ruth promised for 
. them both. 

A Read-Aloud Story - + + «+ By Ruth Elizabeth Tanner 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff Ruth was shelling nuts for the 
. cookies when Grandmother found 

‘7 HERE'S Grandfather?” asked Ruth as she _ that she needed two more eggs. 

and Tommy came down to breakfast. “Tl go get them for you,” Tommy offered. 

“He had to go to town early, so he has already As he ran up the hill to the henhouse he was 
eaten his breakfast and gone,” Grandmother an- thinking about that surprise. Could it be some little 
swered., fuzzy pigeons or a nest of baby kittens? 

“What can we do to help today?” Tommy wanted He took two white eggs out of (Turn to page 23) 
to know. 

Ruth and Tommy loved to visit 
Grandmother: There were so many 
exciting things to do on the big 
farm that they could not do at 
their home in town. 

“This is Saturday, so there is 
lots of work,’’ Grandmother said. 

“A cake, a pie, and cookies to 
bake. And someone must feed and 


Tommy jumped up. “What 
shall we do first ?”” 
“Wait a moment,’ Grand- 
other told them. “Grandfather 
said for me to tell you that you ne 
ust not go near the barn while a a 
€ is gone. You must stay clear ; mS 
away from it.” 


Tommy and Ruth looked at What Patty saw made her jump so she almost dropped the apples. 
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What the Story Has Told so Far 


“Little girl, why don’t you play your violin for the 
Lord?” 

Marguerite Miller listened as she stood on the little 
bridge across the brook. 

“It must have been the brook,” she said half aloud, “or 
maybe I just thought the words.” 

Marguerite’s father is having to meet some unexpected 
expenses, and it is necessary for her to stop taking music 
lessons. Teddy Gardner convinces her that she can con- 
tinue her lessons by working and earning her own money. 
She does this by caring for Mrs. Ditmar’s baby ‘Pinky’ 
on Saturday afternoon. 

Marguerite’s music teacher persuades her to enter a con- 
test for a scholarship. The contest is to be broadcast. The 
other contestant, Elsa Ricker, is a beautiful girl. She has a 
full-sized violin and is to play a concerto. 

Marguerite’s violin is only a three-quarter size, and she 
feels her piece is too childish to compete with Elsa’s con- 
certo. But the program is ready to begin and the radio 
announcer is speaking to them: “Will the two violinists 
and their accompanists please come in now?” 


Part Two 


Frew TWO girls looked quickly at each other, 
then at their accompanists; and then the four 
boys and girls rose and went through the door the 
man had opened. They stepped into a silent glassed- 
in room with thick carpets. They could see vaguely 
the people laughing and talking on the other side of 


the glass partition, but they could not hear them. 


Those people, like others miles away, could hear 
them only through the radio. 

“We will take the smallest girl first,” said the 
announcer and led Marguerite close to the .micro- 
phone. Ted, at the piano, was a little farther from 
it. She looked at Elsa, sitting against the wall, and 
Elsa shot her a friendly, reassuring smile. 

Marguerite knew her piece by memory, but the 
radio station made it a rule that all children play 
from notes. If anybody should forget—well, the 
studio did not want to broadcast a silence. 

Mr. Bausch, the head of the music school, was 
the master of ceremonies, and now he was at his 
microphone. Marguerite heard her name mentioned, 
and Teddy’s, and the title of the piece they were 
to play: Beethoven’s “Minuet in G.” She looked at 
Teddy, who nodded to her, and began. 

She had practiced so hard that her fingers could 


What the Broo 


hardly help going through it without mistakes. 
But the thought of Elsa and the concerto was still in wh 
her mind, with the result that though her fingers kn 
went ahead with the piece, her mind did not al- it | 
ways know what her fingers were doing. pa 

Her knees trembled just a bit, and her bow was {i of 
not quite steady. Yet her fingers were prancing MM bu 
over the strings smoothly. Already, thank goodness, Te 
she had reached the end of the first strain. It ended [Mj he 
with repeat marks, so she went back to play it over, | 
hoping to do it better the second time. Now she ne: 
was at the repeat dots again, which she passed andi sec 
launched into the second strain, the expressivo. She MM ch 
tried to make it expressive, but her bow trembled, bo: 
which bothered her, and when she came to the slide I ski 
to the harmonic on high A, she didn’t quite make tt. 
This note occurs exactly in the middle of the A string, bo 
and has a flutelike quality if just touched instead of sel 
being pressed by the finger, providing the string i tio 
pressed at exactly the right place. But it has to be a on 
exactly the right place. As Marguerite did not quite for 
hit it, the flutelike sound did not come forth, but i the 
she conquered her chagrin and remembered to slow the 
down on the ritard. This brought her to the end off not 
the second strain, which also had repeat dots. 

She had been trained never to ignore repeat dots. 
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he had chosen the piece to prove that she could 
hunce the bow. Now would the bow bounce for her? 


° Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 
said 
But sometimes she found it hard to remember 
whether or not she had already repeated once. She 
knew now that she had repeated something; but was 
it this strain or just the first one? For a moment she 
paused, and in that moment Teddy got a note ahead 
of her. He was repeating, so she did. But their notes 
bumped into each other discordantly. She gasped, but 
Teddy paused a fraction of a second and was with 
her again. 

She was still shaken by the thought that she had 
nearly made a bad mistake, when she reached the 
section with the bouncing bow stroke in it. She had 
chosen the piece to prove that she could bounce the 
bow. But now she was not so eager to display this 
skill. Would the bow bounce for her? 

There is something almost magical about the 
bouncing bow stroke. It seems to be doing it by it- 
self. The player starts it by lifting the bow a frac- 
tion of an inch above the strings and letting it fall 
on the strings. Once started it bounces back and 
forth like a rubber ball. Each time it hits the string, 
the player must play a note, and from time to time, 
the player must be able to stop the bouncing, for 
not all notes are bounced. And the bow seems to be 


alive, determined to bounce or not to bounce, as it 
chooses. 


By Margery Mansfield 


It was very much that way now. Marguerite was 
hanging on to a bow that was bouncing, but in big 
bounces, too big. It made a shade too much time 
between notes, but Ted slowed down and kept with 
her. 

And now Marguerite saw repeat marks again. Was 
it the first or the second time she had reached them? 

It was that way all through. The music was 
written in four different sections with repeat marks 
at the end of every one, and at the bottom of the 
page a return to the beginning strains, which also 
had repeat marks. The end was indicated by the 
word fine (an Italian word related to our “final” or 
“finish” ) and Marguerite thought it would indeed be 
fine if she ever reached it. 

Five times in all Marguerite felt consternation, 
wondering whether she had already repeated or not. 
Sometimes she repeated, sometimes not, always with 
a bumping together of violin and piano notes. Poor 
Ted! The sweat streamed down his face. But quickly 
he found the place that Marguerite was playing. 

At last it was over, and she dashed, panting, from 
the microphone. 

“So short, dear,” said Mr. Bausch, “haven’t you 
an encore?” 

She had practiced one, but now she shook her 
head tragically and backed toward the door. 

Marguerite heard him say, ‘““We had hoped she 
would give us an encore, but”—he dropped his 
voice—'‘she’s a bit nervous. Remember what it was 
like to be a child?”’ Then louder, ‘““Now we will hear 
Miss Elsa Ricker in part of Viotti’s ‘Concerto in A 
Minor.’ 


Later in the week Mr. Bausch and the radio an- 
nouncer met at the radio station to count the votes 
for scholarships. 

“We know how the violin contest will come out,” 
said Mr. Bausch. “Too bad the Miller girl got so 
scared. I had the feeling that she might have what 
we're looking for. Elsa Ricker handled the concerto 
wonderfully well for her age, but when a child 
is playing something too old for her and has been 
so well drilled, one does not know how much is her 
own, and how much the teacher’s. I like to feel that 
a scholarship student should at least know that 
music is something so beautiful that she wants to 
share it.” 

He began reading the letters from the radio fans. 

“This is ‘amusing. Listen: “The last girl played 
best, but I want to be sure the other will get some 
votes, so I’m giving her mine.’ One vote for Mar- 
guerite Miller. Why, here’s another, and an- 
other.”’ (Please turn to page 25) 
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ICTORY is achievement, 

overcoming, and triumph. 
This is what Easter means. It is 
the day on which we celebrate the 
anniversary of Jesus’ triumph over 
death. It is the day on which we 
should bow our heads in thank- 
fulness and realize greater love 
than we have ever known before. 
God so loved the world that He 
sent His only-begotten Son to 
earth to teach men how to live, 
love, and serve one another. 

We should feel our, kinship 
with the heavenly Father more on 
Easter. We should have a deeper 
and greater appreciation of Jesus’ 
teachings on Easter, for Jesus not 


Quickly the women ran 
to tell the joyful news. 


only taught men how to live bet- 
ter, but He proved on that first 
Easter morning, by His own dem- 
onstration, that life is greater than 
death. God is life, and we are His 
children. 

The world was old. The people 
had wandered far from God and 
wickedness and sin were every- 
where when Jesus of Nazareth be- 
gan teaching His doctrine of love. \ 
The priests in the Temple and the [SsSSNQN 


\ 
VQ 


rulers in high places were selfish, 
proud, and haughty, thinking 
more of their fine robes and man- 
tles, their ceremonies and showy 
display, and the money they had 
in the treasury than they did of the 
goodness in the hearts of men. 

The world was hungry for love 
and inspiration, honesty and sin- 
cerity, kindness and devotion. Je- 
sus gave all that. He taught that God was the Father 
of all, that all men were brothers, and that to love 
one another was the rule by which He would have 
men live. 

Jesus did more than teach. He served mankind, 
He healed the sick, made the blind to see, the deaf 
to hear, and the lame to walk. He brought hope to 
the wicked and downcast; He cheered the héarts of 
those in trouble. He turned none away who sought 
His help. Beggars and men in high places received 
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VICTO 


By Bula Hahn 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


the same kind attention. Whatever the need, Jesus 
was never too weary nor too busy to listen and give 
help. But He said over and over again, “The works 
that I do are not Mine, but the Father’s who sent 
me. 
Many people turned to Jesus. Crowds followed 
wherever He went and listened to His every word. 
Many left their work; their old ways of worship, to 
follow Jesus and His doctrine of love. Some left 
their homes to go with Him as He went about the 
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country teaching. They wanted to be near Jesus; 
they wanted to help spread the faith that made 
men’s hearts more kind and gave hope to the down- 
trodden. 

But there were many people in those olden times 
whose hearts were wicked and cruel; men whose 
minds were filled with greed, jealousy, and hate for 
all who opposed them; men in high places who 
were strong in authority, and even the priests in the 
Temple did not want the people to follow Jesus. 
It took many away from the old forms of worship, 
away from the customs of the synagogue. The priests 
believed that their influence on the people would 
be lessened if Jesus were allowed to spread His doc- 
trine of mercy and justice. So they plotted to kill 
Him. 

Many people had gathered in the city of Jerusalem, 
for it was spring and the week of the Passover. Jesus 
and His disciples were there. During the day Jesus 
taught in the Temple. Crowds of admirers followed 
Him as He walked in the streets. But when evening 
came Jesus walked with His disciples through the 
garden of Gethsemane, which was outside the city, 
over the hill to Bethany, a little town two miles dis- 
tant from Jerusalem. Jesus had friends there with 
whom He could spend the night in quiet rest. 

Enemies who plotted to kill Jesus were afraid of 
His friends. The cruel men would not seize Jesus 
openly as:He taught in the Temple or walked in 
the streets. They feared to arouse the displeasure of 
the crowds that followed Him. They watched and 
waited and bided their time. 

After an evening spent with His disciples, Jesus 
went, as was His custom, to the mount of Olives. 
His disciples accompanied Him, but when they 
reached the garden of Gethsemane, He took Peter 
and James and John and withdrew. There He prayed, 
m and it was there that Judas led His enemies to Him. 
They bound Jesus with heavy cords and carried Him 
in the dark of night back into Jerusalem. 

The next day, which was Friday, Jesus was taken 
before the ruler, Pilate, falsely accused, sentenced 
to death, and crucified on the cross. That was the 
darkest, saddest day the world has ever known. 

The disciples scattered and hid. They were afraid 
that if they were found they too would be killed. 
Many of Jesus’ friends stayed inside their homes, 
afraid to venture outside on the streets lest the angry 
mob should punish them. But one man, braver than 
the others, went boldly to Pilate and asked that 
Jesus’ body be given into his keeping. Pilate gave 
his consent, and the good man opened his own 
private tomb and put the lifeless form of Jesus 
inside, 


WISDOM 


The enemies of Jesus remembered what Jesus’ 
friends in their grief had forgotten. Jesus had said, 
“After three days I will rise again.” Because of that 
statement evil men rolled a huge stone across the 
door of the tomb and sealed it securely. An armed 
guard was placed to keep watch. With spears gleam- 
ing in the moonlight, Roman soldiers walked to and 
fro, the thud of their heavy shoes making a dismal 
sound. 

Quietly, lest they attract attention, the disciples 
gathered in an upper room. Their hearts were heavy 
with sorrow and desolation. Their Master was dead. 
Men and women talked in side streets of the terrible 
thing that had been done to a kind and good man 
who wished only to teach men the Fatherhood of 
God. Children distressed by the sadness in their 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Did God Know? 


By Rose Thomas Graham 


I wonder if God knew, 
When He planted all the 
seeds, 
Which would be the flowers 
And which would be the 
weeds? 


I wonder if He knew 
That the robin’s vest 
Would go well with orange 
poppies; 
Or that in the birdhouse 
nest 


Wee eggs would break, and 
baby birds 
Would soon learn how to 
fly? 
And did He know their wings 
of blue 
Would match the summer 


sky? 
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for Leo 


By Robert Kingery Buell 


Pictures by Walter Ohlson 


In his mind Danny again pic- 
tured that training. Twice a day, 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, les- 
sons had been held. The first step 
had been to pin a blanket around 
Leo’s body, pulled up so it just 
came to the back of his ears. When 
Leo had learned to wear the 
blanket without objecting, a hood 


* 


and gentlemen,” Danny King bel- 
lowed dramatically. “You now see the best 
movin’ picture photographer who ever took movin’ 
pictures of fee-rocious lions in far-off Africa!” 

Danny’s words came echoing back to him across 
rows of empty seats; back to where he stood on the 
stage of the Benton School auditorium. He was re- 
hearsing his act for the Trained Pet Contest that 
would take place in an hour or so. 

Suddenly out onto the stage charged a comical 
little lion. “Woof! woof!” it barked in the way no 
natural lion could. 

“Quiet, Leo!” commanded Danny. “You're not 
supposed to come out yet.” He shot a quick glance 
around and frowned. The little lion stopped. 

Danny heaved a sigh that seemed to come from 
the soles of his shiny tan riding boots. Training a 
dog for a lion act was not easy, even-for a dog as 
smart as Leo. Danny squatted down, shoved his 
white sun helmet to the back of his head, exposing 
a shock of wavy red hair. 

“Listen, Leo,” he said imploringly. “Try to re- 
member not to charge at me until you hear me say, 
“The King of Beasts!” If you do charge, you will 
spoil our act, and we've just gotta win the contest. 
With the ten-dollar first prize, I can finish paying 
off the seven dollars I owe the kennel man. Then 
you will be all mine.” 

Danny’s voice was proud. 

Leo pranced about as if he understood, and would 
try harder. 

“Come here, boy,” Danny said, “I'll take off your 
lion suit. The others will be coming any time now. 
I want our act to be a surprise.” 

He unzippered the suit and helped the brown and 
white fox terrier out of it. Danny pulled a rolled-up 
leash from the left hip pocket of his whipcord rid- 
ing breeches and snapped one end of it to Leo’s 
collar. He picked up the lion suit and eyed it thought- 
fully. How proud he had been when Leo had worn 
it the first time! That had been only after weeks of 
careful training. 
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was fastened over his ears, and 
then a light cloth mask was put 
over his face with holes cut out 
for his eyes. At last the lion suit had been slipped 
on. Leo had thought it was a new game and liked it. 

Now there was an anxious light in Danny’s blue 
eyes. He wished he could be sure what Leo would 
do when hundreds of people were staring and laugh- 
ing at him! 

Suddenly a shout shattered the silence. 

“Hi, Danny! whatcha’ doin’ ?” 

Danny nearly jumped out of his boots. He whirled 
around. There, standing in the east wing, grinning 
like a cat that had tipped over the cream pitcher, was 
a sandy-haired boy in a Scotch kilt costume. Danny 


_ glared at him. 


“What do you think you're doin’, Donald Cam- 
eron, sneakin’ up back of people that way?” 

Danny’s cheeks grew as red as his hair. The 
temper he tried so hard to control was near the boil- 
ing point. He bit his lip. Then with a shake of his 
head as if to shrug off his anger he continued: “I see 
you've your bagpipes with you, Donald. What did 
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Danny was stunned. Do 


you do with Mac’s outfit?” He 
looked down at the black Scottie 
straining at the leash Donald held. 

“It’s back there in the suitcase,” 
Donald said. “Why do you want 
to know?” He looked sharply at 
Danny. 

Danny didn’t answer. Usually 
he and Donald were the best of 
chums, but the contest had come 
along. Now Donald was as touchy 
as an old hen with a brood of 
chicks. Their glances clashed. 
Donald’s gaze wavered and 
dropped to the lion suit that 
Danny held. 

“What's that?” he demanded. 

“Oh, just something for my 
act,” retorted Danny. 

Leo and Mac pulled at their 
leashes until they were touching 
black noses in a friendly fashion. 

“Come on,” Danny said, start- 
ing to walk toward the east wing, 
“my stuff’s in there too.” He 
couldn’t shake off the thought that 
it was going to take some real do- 
ing to beat Donald’s act. 

The boys had just reached the 
chair where Danny’s box was 
when footsteps were heard. 

“Hello, boys!” a voice called. 

Danny glanced around to see Miss Lane, the smil- 
ing, hazel-eyed sixth grade teacher. Miss Lane was 
to be in charge backstage. She hurried to the table, 
placed a notebook on it and opened the cover. 

“I'm glad you’re early, boys,” she said. “We can 
start listing your names and assigning the appear- 
ance numbers. “Danny,” Miss Lane continued, “I 
think we will put you down as number one. You 
will be the first on the program.” 

Danny watched the teacher write his name at the 
top of the list. A shadow of disappointment came 
into his eyes. He didn’t like the idea of going first. 
The judges might forget all about him by the end 
of the contest. 

“Oh, well,” he consoled himself, ‘‘somebody has 
to go first.” 

When Miss Lane heard that Donald was to play 
his bagpipes she looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“I believe your act should be last, Donald,” she 
said. “Then the bagpipe music will not make any 
of the other pets nervous.” 

Donald nodded his agreement. 


Danny’s foot slipped, and down he went, his white sun- 
helmet and movie camera rolling off across the stage. 


Just then Carlotta arrived with a grunting pig 
with a big green bow tied around his neck. Right 
behind her came Joe with his quacking mallard duck. 

Danny picked up his cardboard box and tugged 
at Leo’s leash. 

“Donald,” he said, “let’s go over there in the 
corner by the window where we will be out of the 
way and can get our stuff ready.” 

“All right,” answered Donald, following with his 
suitcase and with Mac. 

Danny set the box on a stage couch that had been 
shoved into the corner. He lifted the lid and looked 
inside. He snorted. So that was why it seemed so 
light! 

the matter?” asked Donald. are 
you wrinkling up your nose like that?” 

“Oh,” replied Danny, “I’ve forgotten my motion- 
picture camera! I'll have to go back home for it. 
Will you watch Leo for me?” 

“Sure thing,” agreed Donald, his touchiness for- 
gotten. “The program will not start until two o’clock. 
You have plenty of time if you hurry.” 
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Danny took off his white sun 
helmet and slipped it into the 
cardboard box. Then he whirled 
around and dashed off as if he 
were going to a fire. He covered 
the distance to his home and was 
back to the school again in record 
time. 

Clutching the homemade black 
box that he called his “motion- 
picture camera,” Danny arrived 
backstage flushed and with his 
chest heaving. The sight that met 
his gaze resembled Noah’s ark 
gone slightly mad. Barking, cack- 
ling, yowling, grunting, and im- 
ploring voices filled the air. 

As Danny rushed over to the 
corner Donald looked up. At once 
a queer, sheepish expression 
crossed Donald’s face. Before 
Danny could say a word, Donald 
blurted out: “Leo’s got away! I 
tied his leash to a chair, but he 
tipped it over and got away.” 

“What?” Danny gasped. 

“He’s gone,” repeated Donald, 
“Leo’s gone!” 

_ Danny was stunned. His blue 
eyes glazed. Gone! Leo gone! 
Slowly the blood drained from his 
face making his freckles stand out 
like brown polka dots. Hot, angry 
words rushed to his lips. An ugly 
thought crowded into his mind. 
Donald had turned Leo loose so 
he could win the contest! Danny 
clenched his fists until his knuckles 
hurt. 

Donald clutched his arm. 

“Hurry, Danny, go and find 
Leo. Bring him back, Danny!” 

Danny swallowed hard and said 
in a tight, small voice, “It’s too 
late.” 

“No, 
Donald. 

Danny only shook his head 
dumbly. He turned. He had to get 
out of here. For the second time 
he dashed out of the noise and 
confusion backstage. He ran along 
the tree-shaded streets, his eyes 
hot and unseeing. 


there’s time,” insisted 


16 
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Not until he was halfway up 
the alley in his home block did he 
realize where he was. Suddenly 
he knew where Leo had gone. 
Home, of course! Danny had 
missed Leo by taking the short cut. 
He thrust his fingers into his 
mouth and whistled shrilly. A 
second later a brown and white 
streak trailing a leash came tear- 
ing toward him. 

“Leo boy! Oh, Leo boy,” sobbed 
Danny. “Come on, we have to get 
back to school.” 

Danny’s race back to Benton 
School would have broken any 
junior high track record. For the 
second time that day he appeared 
backstage breathless and flushed, 


»», Happy 
Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


By Florence Taylor 
For the week of April 2 


I see myself as God sees me: 
Healthy and strong as I can be. 
For the week of April 9 


I’m thankful for a brand-new 
day; 


I look for good to come my way. 


For the week of April 16 
Dear Father, bless the work I do; 
In everything I’m serving You. 

For the week of April 23 


To others I’m polite and kind; 
This brings me happiness, I find. 


For the week of April 30 
I put my problems in God's 
hands 


And den I do what He com- 
mands. 


will follow Donald and his bag- 


with Leo panting at his heels. 

Although the program was 2l- 
ready underway, Donald let out 
a delighted whoop when he saw 
them. 

Miss Lane hurried over with a 
pleased and relieved smile. 

“I’m glad you made it, Danny,” 
she whispered. ‘Donald here was 
just going to look for you. He 
said that unless you got back he 
wouldn’t appear either, and dear 
me, with two of our performances 
out—” She broke off and gave 
Danny a little shove. “Do hursy. 
Your act is to be the last. You 


pipes.” 

Danny's thoughts were in a 
whirl. So. Donald had not meant 
to let Leo go after all! Danny 
turned toward his chum; he swal- 
lowed hard. | 

“I’m sorry, Donald. Sorry for 
what I said.” His words came in 
a choked, embarrassed whisper. 

Donald slapped him on the 
back. 

“Forget it,” he said. “Just hurry. 
“I’m almost ready to go on.” 

A warm feeling swept through 
Danny. Then he was in the corner, 
pulling the lion suit from the 
cardboard box. As he worked his 
spirits rose. 

Donald made a striking appear- 
ance in his Scottish kilt costume 
with his bagpipes under his left 
arm. Right behind him, walking 
on his hind legs, was Mac. The 
black Scottie wore a Glengarry 
bonnet, plaid jacket, scarf, and 
kilts like his master’s. The shrill 
wail of Donald’s bagpipes filled 
the auditorium. 

“The Campbells are coming, 
hurrah! hurrah! 

“The Campbells are coming, 
hurrah,” Donald tootled. 

Danny hurriedly turned back to 
Leo. He gave the final zip to the 
lion suit. Boy! we gotta’ come 
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as Donald and Mac marched 
around and around out on the 


ut @ stage. 

w Danny adjusted his white sun 
helmet, picked up his black make- 

a ff believe camera, and stood up. 

Donald and Mac were heading 
,” | toward the west wing, their act 
as § nearly over. As they disappeared 
He § from the stage and the bagpipe 
he § music wheezed into silence, the 
car § auditorium rang with applause. 
ces Danny gave Leo a pat. 
uve “Remember the signal, boy,” 
‘ry. | he said, and straightened up, his 
‘ou heart pounding. 
ag The applause stopped. 

As in a dream Danny heard 
| aff Principal Burns announcing his 
ant J name and act. He clutched his 
nny | movie camera, took a deep breath 
val- § and strode out onto the stage. 

He was conscious of the long 
for @ velvet curtains drawn aside, the 
e in footlights, and beyond, a sea of 
r. § faces. In a voice he did not recog- 
the nize as his own, Danny heard him- 

self bellowing: “La-d-e-e-z and 
urry. gentlemen! I am about to demon- 
strate the takin’ of movin’ pictures 
ugh f§ of a fee-rocious African lion.” He 
ner, headed for the far side of the 
the stage, saying, “The King of 
1 his Beasts, the great African lion.” 
He stopped and turned around 
peat: and set his camera ready. 
tumef Leo in his comical little lion suit 
Jeft charged onto the stage! There was 
Iking of laughter from the audi- 
Them ence, followed by a thunder of 
garty applause. 
andj Danny ground away with his 
shrill | make-believe camera. Leo charged! 
filled] - Then the unexpected happened! 
Leo leaped just as he reached 
ming, Danny. Danny’s foot slipped, and 
down he went, his white sun hel- 
ming,jg met and movie camera rolling off 
across the stage! This had not been 
ack tof 4 part of the act. It brought more 
to Jaughter. 
comeff Donald and Joe rapidly pulled 
shut the curtains of the stage. The 
ed on (Please turn to page 29) 
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HIS is the month in which we 

observe “Be Kind to Animals” 
week, During this week we are 
asked to make a special effort to 
show our love and appreciation 
for our faithful four-footed 
friends. 

If someone were to ask us, 
“Which animal is man’s oldest and 
most faithful friend?’’ we should 
have to say, “The dog,” for he has 
been man’s companion since pre- 
historic times. Scientists have 
found crude drawings of dogs 
that were made by the ancient cave 
dwellers who lived thousands of 
years ago. 

More than two hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of dogs are known 
today, and new breeds are still 
being developed. Dogs range in 
size from the tiny Chihuahua or 
Mexican hairless dog, which 
weighs only a few pounds when 
fully grown, to the huge mastiff, 
which weighs as much as a full- 
grown man, from 140 to 170 
pounds. 

Some breeds of dogs are not 
useful and do not make good 
pets or helpers, because they are 
extremely vicious and dangerous. 
However most dogs are gentle and 
highly intelligent and can be 
taught to do many different things. 
Canine “occupations” include: car- 
tying messages, doing guard duty, 
hauling carts or sledges, aiding the 
police in tracking criminals, acting 
on the stage and in motion pic- 
tures, herding cattle and sheep, 
and helping the blind. 

Since the war began our govern- 
ment has “enlisted” thousands of 
dogs for service with the armed 
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forces, These dogs are taught vari- 
ous kinds of duties, ranging from 
carrying messages and standing 
guard to airplane spotting. Be- 
cause some dogs have an extreme- 
ly keen sense of hearing they are 
able to hear the noise of airplane 
motors long before it is audible to 
human ears, and they learn to give 
the alarm by barking furiously. 
Dogs are also called upon to 
locate men wounded in battle who 
might not otherwise be found by 
the medical staff. 

Probably the most famous ani- 
mals of their kind today are the 
“Seeing Eye” dogs. These intelli- 
gent animals are specially trained 
at special schools to be compan- 
ions for blind persons. 

The Newfoundland stamp that 
we illustrate this month shows a 
full-face portrait of the dog that 
bears his country’s name. He is a 
husky, extremely strong animal, 
whose job it is to haul sledges 
across the ice and snow that 
blanket the country during the 
winter months. The Saint Pierre 
and Miquelon stamp also shows 
a Newfoundland dog. These dogs 
are strong swimmers, and have 
rescued many people from drown- 
ing. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Emilie E. King 


I’ve seen a lot of fairies, 
And I've often heard them pass 
In a swish of silken slippers 
When the wind bent down the grass. 


I've petted fairy 
On a willow & in s 
And once, right own 
I found a fairy 
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fairy 


I know a fairy secret; 

But of course I’ll never tell! 
And once I found a fairy 

In a Canterbury bell! 
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I did so want that fairy 
To keep; I loved him so! 


But then I thought how sad he’d be, 
And so I let him go. 
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By Lawrent Lee eee 


- HAT games do you want to play next Fri- 
day at your birthday party, dear?” Chink’s 

mother asked him across the breakfast table. 
Chink frowned into his cereal bowl. For the first 


time in his life the thought of his birthday was . 


making him unhappy. His mother always planned a 
whole day of fun for him, with gifts from the 


family at the breakfast table, a party of children his ~ 


own age, and a family dinner with his grandparents 
and uncles and aunts and cousins to help him eat a 


big birthday cake that had his name on it in swirls . 


of pink icing that ended in garlands of roses. 

But this year his birthday fell on the day when 
his basketball team, the Midgets, played the Dodgers 
in the town Y. M. C. A. And he could never win 
his letter if the coach learned that he was twelve! 

“I don’t want a party this year,” he mumbled. 

“Why?” his mother asked in astonishment. 

Chink wriggled. If he explained the whole thing 
to her, she would disapprove of it. She had always 
told him to abide by the rules and do the things 
he was supposed to do. If she knew the basketball 
league was for boys under twelve, she would think 
he should go to the Y. M. C. A. coach and tell him 
about his birthday. Then Coach Allen would not 
let him play! 

“Well, Mother,” he said slowly, “it’s hard to ex- 
plain. I'd just as soon have all my celebration right 
here in the family. I don’t even want to talk to any- 
one else about it.” 

Chink’s mother was mystified. 
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“I've always thought, dear,” she said, 
“that the older we get the nicer our birthdays 
should be. We've had more time to do good 
and develop character. But if you want it 
that way, that’s the way we want it too.” 

His mother did arrange a happy birthday 
for him; but Thursday morning at school 
his teacher said: “Each spring is a birthday 
for the flowers. I’ve planned a celebration 
for the class tomorrow. All you children 
who have birthdays in April and can help, 
please raise your hands.” 

Five hands went up, but not Chink’s. He 
sat still with his head down, hoping no 
one would pay the least attention to him. 
Coralee whispered from across the aisle: 


* 
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“Why don’t you put up your hand, Chink? Tomor- 
row’s your birthday.” 

Chink muttered: “Be still! I don’t want to.” 

Coralee looked at him perplexed, but she said 
no more. 

David, sitting in the seat behind Chink, poked 
him between the shoulders; but Chink only shrugged. 

On Friday morning, Kegs appeared at school with 
a big box of cookies. He carried them proudly to 
Miss Morgan’s desk. 

“Mother sent these over for the birthday party,” 
he said. “She’s known Chink all his life, and she 
wanted to do something on his twelfth birthday.” 

Chink drooped. He wished that his Spartan friends 
were not so good about remembering birthdays. 
Kegs had told everyone in the room that today Chink 
was twelve years old! 

Friday night, with much misgiving, he went with 
his mother and father into town. He got them safely 
into the balcony of the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium 
without meeting Coach Allen or anyone else who 
might be interested in his birthday, and he felt more 
confident than he had all week that this day might 
pass happily. 

Almost on tiptoe he started for the locker room. 
Cautiously he opened the door and slid inside. 

Red and Bob were probably there getting into 
their jerseys and shorts. They and Chink were the 
only Spartans on the Midget squad, and he thought 
he could avoid them until the team was picked and 
on the floor. 
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1, “Hi, Chink!” someone called from the far end of 
5 § the room. “Andy Van Orden’s got something for 
4 you. Better hunt him up.” 
it Chink’s glance caught the glint of Red’s head 
pushing up through his jersey. 
—ay Without answering Chink got his clothes out of 
ol 9 his locker. He was not going to look up Andy or 
ay | Red either. He did not want them telling him what 
on §f he should or should not do. He was going to get 
en jf into the game if he could, and he had a fair chance 
lp, if someone did not talk too much. 
“The Dodgers are bigger than we are,” he heard 
He Red say. “They don’t look like fellows under 
no § twelve.” 
| Chink’s lips were grim as he drew on his shorts. 
le: J ~The Midgets had been trained by Coach Allen in the 
Y. M. C. A. gymnasium to play other teams of boys 
under twelve. Tonight’s game was the last of their 
L- season, and Chink needed to play once more to earn 
* § the right to wear the coveted M on his sweater. It 
seemed to him that he would rather be drawn and 
tdy § quartered than not play! 
“That twelve-year tule is the bunk anyway,” he 
ior. told himself. “I guess the Dodgers don’ t keep it if 
their boys are so big.” 
Chink banged his locker shut and started for the 
said gymnasium. 


“Hey, Chink, wait for me and Bob,” Red called; 
but Chink went on as though he had not heard. No 


one but Bob and Red would be apt to say anything 
about his birthday, and if he kept away from them, 
he would be all right. 

Noiselessly he opened the gymnasium door, but 
on the other side he ran into another Spartan! Andy 
Van Orden stood beside Coach Allen with a stop 
watch in his hand. Evidently Andy was going to be 
timekeeper, and Coach Allen was giving him in- 
structions, frowning a little because the noise from 
the gallery above, where the spectators crowded, 
made it hard for Andy to hear. 

Chink slid along the wall, hoping he could lose 
himself among the Midgets who were warming up, 


Chink was going 
to get into the 


That line-up saved the first half, but it did 
not hold the visiting team down. 
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but Coach Allen stopped talking, 
and Andy turned toward Chink. 

“Hey!” Andy called. “Grandpa 
Van Orden sent you a birthday 
present. He says when a fellow’s 
twelve, he needs a real knife. And 
he sent you a beauty. Want to 
see it?” 

Chink’s despairing eyes met 
Coach Allen’s, but the coach said 
nothing. He whirled on his heel 
and hurried into the dressing 
room. 

“It’s a beauty!” Andy urged. 

Chink shook his head. His heart 
had choked up into his throat, and 
words would not come. Andy’s 
grandfather had an interesting col- 
lection of knives, and Chink 
knew he was going to like the one 
Mr. Van Orden had sent him. But 
just now, nothing mattered to him 
but playing with the Midgets 
against the Dodgers and getting 
his M, and Andy had told Coach 
Allen that he was twelve years 
old! 

“Thanks a lot, Andy,” Chink 
said at last, trying to sound as ap- 
preciative of the gift as he should. 
“The knife’s safer with you than 
it is with me. Keep it till after 


the game. I wouldn’t lose it for 
anything.” 

“O. K.,” said Andy as Coach 
Allen came from the locker room 
herding the rest of the squad be- 
fore him. 

Andy retreated to his time- 
keeper's stool, and Coach Allen 
gathered his boys around him. 

Chink hung on the outskirts 
without hope, but with a certain 
bitter curiosity that kept him there 
waiting. 

Coach Allen looked over his 
squad with keen eyes. 

“We'll open the game with Red 
Sloan playing center. Bob and 
Harley Jones will play forward. 
For guards——” 

_ His gaze rested on Chink and 
passed on. 

Chink could feel him thinking: 
That boy is twelve years old today. 
He’s disqualified. 

He was sure that the coach was 
thinking that! 

“Tim Martin and Stringbean,” 
said Coach Allen, “we'll start 
with you in guard. Show your 
stuff, boys! Hold the Dodgers 
down to a no-point score!” 


That line-up played the first 


(A story without words) 


half, but it did not hold the visit- 
ing team down. Chink, with other 
boys, sat on the sidelines, shiver- 
ing with excitement while the 
Dodgers took a lead of two points, 

At the end of the first half, 
Coach Allen sat down on the 
bench beside Chink, and his play- 
ers crowded around him. 

“Stringbean, what happened to 
you on that last Dodger goal?” 
Coach Allen asked. “You're limp- 
ing.” 

“I turned my ankle, Coach,” 
the tall, blond boy answered. ‘'It 
hurts like everything.” 

“We'll have a look at it,” said 
the coach. “And we'll put in a 
new guard, so you can keep off 
your foot.” 

Coach Allen’s eyes went again 
over his boys. They came to Chink. 
They went to Murphy and Patton 
and came back to Chink. 

“I hear this is your twelfth 
birthday, Chink,” he said. “Is that 
true?” 

The question hit Chink like a 
blow. He wavered under the 
shock, tempted to deny his birth- 
day. If he did, Coach Allen would 
have to believe him—not Andy or 
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Red or Bob—and the coach would 
surely put him in the game, and 
he would earn his letter. But he 
could not tell a lie. When he 
opened his mouth to deny his 


f, ff birthday, he heard himself say: 
“Yes, sir. I'm twelve today. I 
Y- ff guess that keeps me out.” 
“Hardly!” said the coach em- 
(0 phatically. “The rule applies to 
"I the beginning of the season. Af- 
p- ff ter a boy is in, he gets to finish 
the year if he wants to. And if 
» ff you're twelve, this will be your 
‘It fj last chance to win your M. We 
want Chink to have it, don’t we, 
id boys?” 
a “Sure!” the Midgets chorused. 
off Chink could not speak. His 
_ Gp throat felt tight and his eyes 
in B burned. He was glad that there 
hk. ff were still five minutes before the 
‘On @ second half started. He needed 
them to shake off the awful reali- 
fth ff zation that if he had told a lie, he 
hat # might have been left on the side- 
lines while Murphy or Patten went 
© 4B into the game. He needed those 
the ff five minutes to get ready to play 
rth: Hf the best game of his life. And he 
uld Bh did play weli. He played such a 
splendid game that the Midgets 
== § beat the Dodgers by five points! 
ten 


A Double Surprise 


(Continued from page 9) 


the nest, but just as he turned to 
leave he glanced out of the win- 
dow, and what he saw made him 
catch his breath and almost drop 
the eggs. 

Patsy, the little black Shetland 
pony, was standing in the barn 
door, and the cutest, tiniest colt 
was standing there in front of her. 
The colt was white, but he had 
two black splashes on his side and 
one foot was black. 

“Oh, oh, what a swell colt!” 
Tommy started to run to the house 
to tell Ruth, then suddenly he 
stopped. 

The little colt must be Grand- 
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father’s surprise. But I didn’t see 
it on purpose, he thought. Maybe 
I'd better not tell Ruth and spoil 
her fun. I'll act just as surprised 
as she does so Grandfather won’t 
feel disappointed. 

Tommy skipped and hummed 
as he hurried up the path. He was 
thinking. Such a peachy colt, and 
I've got just the right name for 
it: Douglas MacArthur. 

A little later Grandmother 
needed some apples from the big 
tree in the corner of the orchard. 

“Tl get them,” Ruth offered. 

“Just pick up the ripe apples 
that have fallen during the night,” 
Grandmother explained. 

Ruth did as she was told. She 
had just finished filling her bucket 
when she happened to glance to- 
ward the barn, and what she saw 
made her jump so that she nearly 
spilled the apples. 

“Oh, what a darling colt,” she 
whispered. “It’s so cute and so 
tiny!” 

She started to run toward the 
house to tell Tommy; then she 
stopped. 

“I’ve seen Grandfather's’ sur- 
prise, but I didn’t mean to. It 
wasn’t my fault.” For a moment 
she looked troubled and then be- 
gan to smile. “I'll just not tell any- 
one I saw it, not even Tommy, and 
I'll act as surprised as he does.” 

With a happy skip she started 
back to the house. Her heart sang, 
and she thought; I’m going to call 
her Lightfoot—after the fairy. 

When Grandfather came home 
he found three happy, eager folks 
waiting for him. Even Grand- 
mother looked excited. 

Grandfather took a bite of a 
nut cooky and winked at Grand- 
mother. “Does anyone here like 
surprises ?”’ 

“We all do,” they answered. 

“Well, come with me,” he said. 

Tommy and Ruth were so ex- 
cited they could hardly keep their 
feet on the ground. 
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When they came into the corral 
Grandfather looked surprised, for 
he had left the barn door shut. 

“Just wait here,” he told them 
as he hurried into the barn. 

A moment later he came out 
leading Patsy, the little Shetland 
pony. On one side of her was a 
tiny white colt with golden-brown 
spots on its side, and on the other 
side was a tiny white colt with 
black splashes on its side. 

“Oh, a double surprise! Twins!” 
Grandmother cried. 

Two colts! Tommy and Ruth 
were truly surprised; they didn’t 
have to pretend. 

Tommy rubbed a silky shoulder 
of the colt he had seen. “May I 
name him Douglas MacArthur?” 

Ruth touched a little pink nose 
that felt like velvet. ‘““And may I 
call this one Lightfoot?” 

Grandfather laughed. ‘Those 
sound like good names to me.” 

Grandmother nodded. “They 
are very nice names, and this has 
been a big surprise for us all.” 


Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 17) 

The Turkish stamp pictures the 
dog’s first cousin, the wolf. This 
particular wolf is white, and he is 
supposed to have been tamed by 
his owner, a blacksmith, who 
stands at his side. 
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Good Morning! 
By Isla Paschal Richardson 


Three little kittens, two black 
and one gray, 

Sat looking at me, as they 
paused in their play. 
“Good morning,” I said. 
“How do you do?” 
But all that they answered 

was ‘“‘Miew, miew, 


” 


miew. 
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RECIPES 


BY JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 
American Easter “Bunnies” 


6 large round buns 6 eggs 
Salad oil or butter salt 
14% cupful buttered bread crumbs pepper 


grated cheese 
@ Scoop out centers from buns. Brush tops and insides with oil or 
butter. Break an egg into each bun, season with salt and pepper and 
sprinkle with buttered crumbs. Bake in a moderate to slow oven for 20 
minutes or until eggs are set and buns slightly browned. Sprinkle with 
grated cheese and serve at once. 


African Chakchouka (Baked Eggs) 


2 tablespoonfuls olive oil or butter 1 chopped pimento 

4 onions chopped fine: 1/4, teaspoonful salt 

2 green peppers chopped 14 teaspoonful pepper 

114 cupfuls tomato pulp 4 eggs 
@ Heat the olive oil or butter in a frying pan. Cook the onions, green 
peppers, and pimento until onions are slightly browned; add salt, 
pepper, and tomato pulp. Simmer 15. minutes. Butter four custard 
cups and cover bottom of each with this sauce; break an egg in each 
cup and bake in a moderate to slow oven (320°F.) for 15 minutes or 
until eggs are set. 


English Yorkshire Sandwiches 


4 eggs 4 heaping tablespoonfuls sugar 

6 tablespoonfuls flour grated lemon rind 

@ Beat eggs. Beat in sugar and stir or fold in flour and grated lemon 
rind. Bake in well-greased muffin pans about 15 minutes in a hot oven. 
Split muffins and spread with strawberry jam or orange marmalade. 


Australian Curried Eggs on Rice 


1 tablespoonful shortening 1 sweet pickle chopped 

1 sliced onion 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 

1 tablespoonful curry powder 1 teaspoonful salt 

1 tablespoonful flour 4 cupfuls hot cooked rice 

114 cupfuls water 5 hard-cooked eggs 

Y/, apple diced 3 sprigs parsley 

@ Heat shortening in pan and cook onion until yellow. Stir in flour 
and curry powder. Add apple and water; stir and simmer 15 minutes, 
then add salt, pickle, and lemon juice. Cut four eggs in quarters and 
arrange on top of platter of rice. Pour sauce over all. Chop remaining 
egg and parsley together and sprinkle over sauce. 
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What the 
Brook Said 


(Continued from page 11) 


He was not laughing now. 
“Why, she’s winning! But it isn’t 
fair to the girl who wasn’t scared. 


It's my own fault. I influenced the 


vote by telling them she was nerv- 
ous and by asking if they remem- 
bered being children. I should 
have known that there are a hun- 
dred people who know what it is 
to be scared, to one who knows 
that it’s hard to play a Viotti con- 
certo! I'll have to declare that the 
contest wasn’t fairly conducted. 
They can try all over again—at 
the Saturday concert. I won't 
count another vote.” 

“You don’t have to,” said the 


announcer. “I’ve counted them. 
It’s a tie.” 


“It was silly to be scared,” Ted 
said to Marguerite the next day. 
“You don’t get scared playing for 
the folks. An audience is just more 
folks.” 

“Tt wasn’t that, Ted. It was not 
having folks. It was being all 
sealed up in a glass room and 
knowing that the big broadcasting 
machinery was going, and having 
to play just for that little round 
microphone. It. was being alone 


“But you aren’t alone, ever,” 
said Ted. “You can play for God, 
even if no one else is listening.” 

Marguerite looked at him in 
amazement. ““Why, that’s just it, 
Ted. I began to improve when I 
began playing for God. And the 
teason I didn’t play well at the 
contest was that I wasn’t playing 
for God. I was playing to win a 
scholarship. I wanted. to beat Elsa 
but didn’t think I could, and that 
was in my mind instead of the 
music. So of course I couldn’t 
make the music say what it was in- 


Bunny Basket 


By Joanne Dee 


Long. 


RAW a 11/-inch square on stiff white paper. Trace this fat 
little bunny on all four sides of the square. Go over your pencil 
lines with ink. Color the eye, the nose, and the inside of the ear on 
each bunny pink. 
Cut out your basket now. Bend each bunny up and paste each paw 
on the bunny’s ear in front to hold your basket together. (See picture.) 
Cut out four little blue bows and paste one on each bunny. Cut out 
a blue paper handle 8 inches long by 1/4 inch wide and paste as in 
picture. 
Fill your basket with grass and then add your Easter eggs. 


keep my place.” - She paused a moment and then 
“Can you play again Saturday said quietly, “Yes, I can.” 
night and not be scared?” (To be continued) 
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It’s Easter 


By Marilyn Heath (10 years) 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Lilies bloom about this time, 

Yellow-gold as bright sunshine. 

Churches all adorned in white— 

Pretty flowers make them bright. 
It’s Easter! 


Christ arose upon this day, 

Showing us a better way. 

Be happy and rejoice; 

Sing out, oh, every voice. 
It’s Easter! 


It’s Little Things That Count 


By Frances Headley (11 years) 
Bramwell, W. Va. 


Two and two add up to four; 
Four and four make eight: 

You and I can help win the war 
These figures indicate. 


Don’t forget to put out the light; 
Last year’s clothes will look all 
right ; 
We can save while others fight; 
It’s little things that count. 


Save waste paper, wind up string, 
Pick up pins; don’t waste a thing. 
It’s not the large amount; 
It’s little things that count. 


Mend your stockings, sole your shoes. 
Scraps of food make dandy stews. 

Let’s all do our part and we can’t lose; 
It’s little things that count. 


My Canary 


By David H. Brock (10 years) 
Pasadena, Calif. 


I have a canary bright and yellow; 
He’s cute, and a gay little fellow. 


He sings with all his might 
When the sun is good and bright. 
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The Woods 


By Gladys Simmons (12 years) 
St. Ignace, Mich. 


I love the wood 

With its flowers and bees, 
Its singing birds 

In the tall green trees. 


Yes, I love the wood, 
With its rippling brooks, 
With its cozy corners 
And its cuddly nooks. 


The wood is full 
Of joy and peace; 
I am sure all its 
Happiness shall never cease. 
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A Song about Love 


By Winifred Ruth Cisel (7 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


I love Mother and Mother loves me; 
I love Tucky and Tucky loves me; 
Tucky loves me and Tucky loves 
Mother, 
So we all live together and love each 
other. 
© 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Be sure that the 
contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. i 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as their is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


Dusty 
By Kitty Burrus (13 years) 
Shelby, N. C. 
I have a cat I love, 
Though he’s very fat and lazy. 
Sometimes he miaows so loud 
I think I shall go crazy! 


I spoil him and I pet him so 
He will not catch a mouse; 

And then he walks about and purrs 
As if he owned the house. 


I call him Ughchum, Goochum, 
I call him Rusty Wusty, 
I call him Honey Sweetheart; 
But his real name is just Dusty! 


The Three Boys 


By Bill Curtiss (9 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 

One day a boy said to another boy, 
“My father works in a steel mill, and 
his hand almost got cut off.” 

The other boy said: ‘That’s noth- 
ing compared to what happened to 
my father. He was almost killed.” 

The two boys almost began to fight 
over whose father was hurt the most. 

Just then another boy came in. He 
said: “I couldn’t help overhearing 
you. My father works in a steel mill, 
and he did not get hurt like your 
fathers did. Don’t you think it is bet- 
ter not to get hurt than to get hurt?’ 

The two boys said nothing. I think 
this is a good hint not to brag. 


God Helps Me 


By Sylvia Jones (7 years) 
Kelowna, B. C., Canada 


God helps me in every way, 
And it is to Him I pray; 
Tucked in bed and out at play, 
Always to Him I pray. 

God is my father; 

God is my father everywhere. 
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Happy April 


By Faith Sage (10 years) 
Rochelle, Ill. 


The blue skies are dotted with clouds 
of white, 
The crocus is in bloom; 
April now is marching in, 
Easter will be here soon. 


Kites are flying all about, 
Children are so gay; 

Roller skating, standing, falling 
We will learn that way. 


Oh, April, happy April; 

It’s the best time of the year! 
Birds are coming from the south, 

Chirping far and near. 
Everyone is happy, everyone is gay; 
But how could merry April be any 

other way? 


Another Year 


By Etta Ladson (14 years) 
New York, N. Y. 


I gazed at the lustrous snow 
So white upon the ground; 

And all around the wind did blow, 
Making a rumbling sound. 


Kneeling, I began to pray 
For homeless little ones, 
For the boys so far away, 
For moms who long for their sons. 


I prayed for Joe, sick in bed, 
And sister in the SPARS; 

For little Hugh, nicknamed “Red,” 
As I watched the twinkling stars. 


Yes, soon I began to cry 
But tears of joy, not fear; 
For dawn crept across the sky, 
The dawn of a brand-new year! 
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Grandma 


By Marilyn Darling Betts (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I have so much to say for Grandma 
I really could never, never end. 
Sometimes she fills me with awe, 
The way she can sew, cook, and 
mend. 


Whenever I want some money, 
She gives it to me with pleasure; 
And she always calls me honey, 
And she loves me the full measure. 


wiITH OTHERS 


The Gingerbread Man 


By Martha Tappan Howell (10 


years) and Jon Mays (8 years) 
Towson, Md. 


An old man and woman once lived in 
a house. 

Their little old home was as quiet as 
a mouse; 

For they had no children, to work or 
to play, 

To laugh and be happy the whole long 
day. 


Now one day the old woman decided 
to bake 

A gingerbread man, which was easy to 
make; 

So she put some gingerbread into a 


pan 
And made a quaint little gingerbread 
man. 


And then into her hands the pan she 
took 

And put it into the oven to cook. 

A little later she peeked in the door; 

Out jumped the gingerbread man 

From the warm baking pan 

Onto her clean kitchen floor! 


Down the lane he ran a-calling, 
“You can’t catch me, you can’t,” 
And left her a-bawling. 
So the poor old woman just closed up 
the door; 
And that’s all there is—there isn’t 
any more. 


We Are Thankful 


By Joyce Kleinecke (10 years) 
Lakewood, Ohio 
For homes with laughter ringing, 
For sunlight shining bright, 
For the hue of leaves and cooling 
breeze, 
For land of peace and right, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


My Cat 


By LaVern Shellage (8 years) 
Wallowa, Oreg. 


I have a cat; 
His name is Sox. 
He is black as jet 
And sly as a fox. 


He has fur 
As soft as silk; 

He comes in each morning 
For a dish of milk. 


I Am Proud to be an 
American 
By Patricia Patton (13 years) 
Tishomingo, Okla. 


A glorious dawn sweeps the wide blue 
sky. 

Here in America standing free am I; 

Here in America, where people have 
sought 

The glorious answer, 
wrought?” 

Soaring in the heavens, my thoughts 
are high, 

My heart is as light as the blue in the 
Sky ; 

For be is a free and cherished land, 

Where freedom and justice are care- 
fully planned. 

My father is free to earn our own 
bread, 

And it is as my own dear mother has 
said: 

“We are proud to be Americans.” 


“What hath God 


Working 


By Martha Braunberns (10 
Warren, Ohio 


Wash the dishes, 

Dust the floor, 

Make my bed, 

Go to the store—— 
These are things 

That must be done 
Before I run 

And have my fun. 


Seasons 


By Lillian Stewart (13 years) 
Clinton, Ont., Canada 


I am very fond of spring, 

For that is when the birdies sing; 
And that is when they nest with glee 
High in their favourite leafy tree. 


years) 


And I’m glad when summer's here, 
With its sunshine and good cheer; 
I can smell the new-mown hay 

And see the sheaves in neat array. 


Then I’m sad when autumn’s near; 
For birds and leaves will disappear, 
And the squirrel will store away 
Nuts for every stormy day. 


But I’m glad to see the snow 
That comes with a winter's blow; 
We can skate or ski or play 

On any fine December day. 


April 27 
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A Toy Lamb 


By Edith K. Forsyth 


each ear (one at a time) and wrap 


Bena the pattern of figure 1 
on stiff paper and cut out. 
Lay this pattern on your sheet of 
Bristol board and trace off twelve 
figures. Cut them all out neatly 
and paste them together evenly 
for thickness. When thoroughly 
dry file the edge with an emery 
file till smooth. 

Next make a pattern from fig- 
ure 2 and trace off ten figures. Cut 
out and paste together and file as 
you did with the figure 1. On the 
top ‘figure mark the eye, the line 
for the ear, and the hoofs, holding 
this section in the position as 
shown in figure 2. 

Make the third pattern and 
trace off ten more figures from fig- 
ure 3. Repeat the same process as 
in figure 2. 

Now glue figure 2 and figure 3 
to each side of figure 1. File all 
around the broad edge and smooth 
and even off all places. Be sure 
the four feet are even so that the 
lamb will stand up. Smooth edge 
by filing altogether with a piece of 
sandpaper on a block. 

Make a tongue from red paper, 
using pattern C. Bend back the top 
on the dotted line, and. glue to 
the mouth. 

Then make the ears from pat- 
terns A and B, using Bristol board. 
Bend back top and glue ear A2 to 
figure 2 on dotted line. 

Paint each hoof black all 
around the entire leg. 

Put a thin coating of glue on 


a thin piece of absorbent cotton 
to cover the ear and secure it on 
the under side. 

Put a coating of glue on the 
face around the mouth and covet 
with thin layer of cotton allowing 
the tongue to protrude. 

Roll tiny balls of cotton tightly 
and stick them to the entire fig- 
ure (see figure 4), after first coat- 
ing it with glue. It is advisable to 
glue only a small section at a time 
as it is more easily handled. 
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When the surface is completely 
covered leaving places for each 
eye, punch with punch pliers, from 
pink paper, two little disks, and 
glue in the space for the eyes. Dot 
the centers with red ink. 

Then tie a piece of narrow pink 
or blue ribbon around the neck 
and your little lamb is complete. 
See figure 4. 


Cheers for Leo 
(Continued from page 17) 
auditorium rocked with delighted 

applause. 

To Danny King, waiting there 
behind the drawn curtains on the 
shadowy stage, the next twenty 
minutes were like hours. He 
waited while Carlotta, Joe and the 
others were called out to receive 
their “Honorable Mention” rib- 
bons, and the third and fourth 
prizes. 

Then suddenly Principal Burns 
was saying: “The judges have de- 
cided there will be no first and 
second prizes. Two acts were 
equally well performed. So the 
winners, Danny King and Donald 
Cameron, will éach receive an 
award of seven dollars and fifty 
cents.” 

Danny began to grin. He had 
tied with Donald! Seven dollars 
and fifty cents would be more than 
enough to finish paying for Leo. 
He hugged the little dog tight. 

A second later the curtains 
parted, and Danny and Donald 
stepped out proudly to face the 
cheering audience. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food that gives us health 
and strength 
Our thanks, dear God, to 
Thee. 
We ask Thy blessing as we seek 
To serve Thee faithfully. 
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Since 1886 people have been 
organizing clubs and societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. This month we celebrate Be 
Kind to Animals Week. 

Those of us who have pets re- 
alize the very real value of the part 
our pets play in the life of people 
everywhere. The companionship, 
devotion, and friendship of our 
pets are very precious to us. They 
love to sing, play, and frolic. They 
gladden our homes as they express 
their joy and happiness. 

We help to establish the idea of 
kindness to animals all over the 
world by the loving care we give 
our pets. Write us about your pets. 
Send your letters to WEE WisDoM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, and 
address. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my yellow Persian cat. His 
name is Scampy. I got him when he 
was very little, only six weeks old. 
He likes to play with a marble. He 
takes the marble in his mouth and 
takes it to the top of the stair steps 


and lets it roll down the steps. He 
does this over and over. He has made 
friends with the squirrels. He plays 
tag with them. He chases them up 
and down the tree and they chase him 
too, The foods he eats are called de- 
hydrated dog and cat food, fish oat- 
meal, peas, tomato soup, and many 
other things; also a soft boiled egg 
for breakfast. He will not eat it 
unless he sees us break the shell and 
take the egg. out. He eats food from 
a plate. He eats this food with his 
paw, just as you or I would with our 
hand. In the summer he likes to sleep 
in the windows where it is cool, but 
in the winter he likes to sleep on my 
bed. He plays football with us too. 
—John Breckenridge. 


Dear Editor: 1 have been reading 
the interesting letters that other boys 
and girls have sent in about their pets, 
so I thought I would tell you about 
mine. I have four ducks that are black 
and white. They like to eat corn and 
wheat. Every night they come and 
want something to eat. 

This past summer they would take 
a bath at our little creek. They would 
get very wet and clean. The ducks can 
fly to the top of the barn. They think 
it is fun to fly and show off. Every 
time they do something smart they get 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 


City 


My name 


Street 


City 


State 


Please indicate postal zone numbers, if cities are so divided. 


an ear of corn or wheat. These are the 
pets I like best of all the pets on the 


farm.—Maxine Deich. 
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Dear Editor: 1 have six pets. One 
is a little dog named Peter. He is a 
black-and-tan terrier. He can beg. He 
is very cute. I have two birds, one a 
canary and the other is a budgereegah 
(an Australian parakeet). I have a 
hen and two dear baby chicks. I go 
to the school for the blind, at Bris- 
bane, Queensland, Australia. I read 
Wee Wisdom and enjoy it. I look 
forward to the pet page—Alan Hin- 
ton, (Australia). 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my pets. I have a little 
yellow canary and a big black setter 
dog. My dog’s name is Bud. He has 
a collar with his name on it, and it 
has a lock on it. His coat shines like 
black satin. His eyes are amber col- 
ored, and in the dark they shine like 
stars. My dog has one very bad habit. 
He loves to chase sheep and hens just 
for fun. He is a very friendly dog. | 
like my pets very much.—Billy Forsey 
(Newfoundland). 


2 


Dear Editor: 1 have a dog and four 
cats. My dog’s name is Hoa Nui, 
which means “friend” in Hawaiian. 
My cats names are Malta, Baby Face, 
Patch, and Muggins. 

My dog Hoa can walk up and down 
a ladder, play tug of war, and fetch 
a stick. He also can play hide and seck 
and can jump over me. The way he 
and I play is by me running away 
and hiding somewhere. My mother 
will hold him and let him go when 
I am ready. He runs around in circles, 
and then finds my scent and finds me. 
I am glad I have a dog to play with 
because there are no children in the 
neighborhood to play with.—Ellen 
Irene Montgomery (Hawaii). 


Dear Editor: 1 am writing to tell 
you about my pet mice. I am trying 
to teach them to go into bottles head- 
first, but they do not want to when | 
say so. One has a dint in his tail and 
I don’t wonder from the places he 
goes. I found him in the coal bin and 
then running out of the furnace room. 
I have seven mice.—Judith Kenly 
(Canada). 
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An Easter Bunny Maze 


By Eloise Shields 


A maze is a place full of intricate passageways. One sometimes 
finds an old English garden arranged as a maze. 

This Easter bunny is waiting to see if you can find your way through 
the maze of lines. Start at the lower arrow and go in and out among 
the pathways and come out at the upper arrow. Do not cross any lines 
with your pencil. Do not get caught in any blind alley either, where 
you will have to turn back! 
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April Puzzle 
By Alice C. Hoffman 
I’m a day in April 
When jolly jokes are played; 


Good-natured fun 
For everyone 


By everyone is made. 
Victory 
(Continued from page 13) 


parents’ faces longed to see again 
the teacher who had so lovingly 
blessed little children. 


Then bright and clear the morn- 
ing of the third day dawned. 
Mary, Salome, and Mary Magda- 
lene, friends of Jesus, walked 
down the path that led to the 
tomb. Slowly they walked, because 
their hearts were heavy. They car- 
ried fragrant gums and sweet 
spices to put beside their loved 
teacher. “But who will roll away 
the great stone for us?” they asked 
of one another. 

When the women reached the 
tomb the Roman soldiers were not 
there, and the stone had been 
rolled away! They neared the door 
cautiously. An angel stood inside 
the tomb in garments as white as 
snow. ‘Fear not,” the angel said. 
“I know that you have come seek- 
ing Jesus who was crucified.” 


“Yes, yes,” the women cried. 
“Where may we find the Master?” 


The angel told them: “Jesus is 
not here. He is risen! He is not 
dead. He lives!” 


Quickly the women ran to tell 
the joyful news. The disciples and 
friends must know. Everyone they 
met should hear. “Jesus is not 
dead. He lives!” 


Jesus proved that life is greater 
than death, because He overcame 
death. That was His victory. That 
is our victory. Jesus lives! God 
is life. We are His children. 


April 
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Dear Boosters: 


There are so many things I'd like to discuss with you that I hardly know 
where to begin. First, the metal that has been going into our Booster pins 
is now having to be used by Unclé Sam, so we will not have any more pins 
until after the war is over. 

Several letters have come to my desk, telling me that our pen pals are 
not keeping their promise of answering the letters they receive. Before you ask 
to have your name placed on the pen pal list, be sure that you are willing to 
answer every letter that you receive. If you are not sure that you can answer all 
of the letters, then select a name from the list of pen pals given in WEE WISDOM. 

And now one last thing. If we seem a little slow in answering your letters, 
we want you to know that letters from Boosters and new applications for 
membership are just pouring in. We want to read every letter carefully and give 
it our loving attention, So if you do not receive a prompt reply, be patient. 
This gives us an opportunity to learn to co-operate. 

There are many ways in which we can co-operate with one another at 
work, at home, at school, and even at play. Co-operation is one of the im- 
portant things at all times. When we work with others we make them 
happy and everyone feels good. So let’s all work real hard now and see what 


good co-operators we can be. 


Secretary. 


Helen’s letter doesn’t look like 
a poem. Read it and you will see 
that it is written in rhyme. Helen 
is a new member. Welcome to our 
club, Helen. 


Dear Secretary: 1 love the club 
very much. I am now a member of 
the Booster Club and with all my 
might, I will do what's right and keep 
the good words in mind from morn- 
ing until night. When I do wrong 
I wilt do what you said and say the 
prayer before getting into bed. I will 
try to speak kind words, loyal and 
true. I want the sun to shine and skies 
to be blue. I simply will try very hard 
to do some helpful deed and make it 
all come true. In all my work, in all 
my play, I will take the way that’s 
right, in all I do, in all I say, from 
morning until night—Helen Gunn. 


We are a little late in getting 
Anita’s letter into WEE Wispom, 
but we know you will be happy to 
learn that her brothers were with 
her for Christmas. 


Dear Secretary: This month I am 
very happy for one reason. Because my 
two brothers who are in the army and 
navy can be home for Christmas. I 
think God is the only one who could 
send my brothers home. I believe that 
if everyone prayed hard enough this 
war would be over very soon. I think 
our prayers ate what brought m 
brothers home.—Anita Joyce Good- 


win. 


Another Booster has found that 
The Prayer of Faith helps her in 
her schoolwork. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been saying 
the Prayer of Faith. I have been keep- 
ing the pledge also. One day at school 
I was having quite a hard time doing 
my arithmetic problems. I said The 
Prayer of Faith and it seemed as 
though they were easier. When class 
time came I had them finished, and 
they were all correct. I have been glad 
ever since I joined the club.—Glad)s 
Steubs. 


Beverlee surely helps us 
strengthen our faith in God’s help, 
doesn’t she? 


Dear Secretary: | keep my copy of 
The Prayer of Faith in my room, and 
whenever I feel sick or have a pain 
I read it. It seems like a miracle, for 
right then I begin to feel better. 
—Beverlee Poe. 


God’s love surrounds and pro- 
tects even the little animals. John 
tells us how God blessed his little 
sick rabbit. 


Dear Editor: 1 had a sick rabbit. I 
said The Prayer of Faith for him, and 
soon he was better. A few days later 
he was perfectly well again, and | 
was happy. Today he is a fine big 
rabbit, and we are proud of him, and 
I suppose his mother is grateful to us 
for saving his life. I enjoy my mother's 
reading WEE WiIsDOM to me. My 
brother George enjoys it too.—John 
Allen Martzolf. 


Mable is certainly an enthusias- 
tic Booster, isn’t she? 


Dear Secretary: 1 am writing to tell 
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you how much I enjoy being a mem- 
ber of the Booster Club. I think it is 
a gtand organization for boys and 
girls to join. It helps them to think 
good thoughts and do good deeds. I 
also think The Prayer of Faith is very 
nice indeed. The words are beautiful. 
It is a wonderful prayer, suitable for 
everyone to read in this time of war. 

I am sure that every boy and girl 
who joins this club will live a happier 
life —Mable Rowe. 


Carladon has written us an in- 
teresting letter about the things 
she is doing. We want to share 
her letter with you. 


Dear Secretary: Our school belongs 
to the Red Cross. We just joined a 
couple of weeks ago. I asked God to 
help me through anything that they 
ask us to do. 

I am in the fourth grade. I like my 
teacher fine. She lets my grade make 
potholders after we finish our lessons. 


child in some part of the world who 
has no father or mother, maybe some 
child in France, England, or even in 
China, but somewhere. I know I will 

what I want and help out some 
child somewhere if I have faith in 
God, and I do have. 

I have many pen pals now, and I 
sure am glad, because I am having 
fun writing to them and receiving 
their most welcome letters —Wilma 
Pearl Miller. 


Betty tells us how much WEE 
WispoM helps her, and we are 
glad to share her letter with you. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been so busy 
helping that I forgot to write, but I 
have not forgotten the pledge. My 
grandmother is still very ill, but I 
always read The Prayer of Faith in the 
morning and it helps me. Whenever 
there is a bad raid on I get my WEE 
WispoMs out and read your page, 
and it gives me new courage.—Betty 
Wright (England). 


CO-OPERATION 


I am glad to do my part, 

And co-operate each day 

With all my friends and playmates 
At work, at school, at play. 


I have already made mine. I still like 
to take music lessons and like my 
music teacher, She has been nice to me. 
—Carladon Kraatz. 


Would you like to join Wilma 
in saying The Prayer of Faith for 
other children ? 


4: 

Dear Secretary: 1 think the Booster 
Club is one of the best clubs I ever 
joined. 

Most of the time I am saying The 
Prayer of Faith. I am saying it now as 
I write this letter. I am saying it for 
two reasons: (1) To get something 
I want. (2) To help out some poor 


WEE 


WISDOM 


A newer member shares with us 
her joy in belonging to the Booster 
Club and trying to make herself 
better daily. 


Dear Secretary: 1 received my mem- 
bership card and also the card with 
The Prayer of Faith on it. I say the 
prayer every night before I go to 
sleep. I think it is a beautiful’prayer. 


h 
I certainly have enjoy being a ‘E. Peck St.; Nagaunee, Mich.; Ann 


Booster. It has helped me a lot. I 
haven’t been angry at anyone in such 
a long time.that I don’t know how it 
feels any more. It is so easy for me 
to control my temper now I wonder 
why I didn’t discover it long ago. 
—WMarguerite Struther. 


Readers Who Want You to 
Write to Them 


For che past few months we have 
been receiving many more requests 
to have names printed in this 
column than we have space for. For 
this reason we are limiting the age 
to 13 years. If your name is not 
here select a pen pal from the list 
below. 


Sally Laughlin (12), 527 Pearl St., 
Harbor Beach, Mich.; Elyrae Carroll 
(11), 1201 Rocheblave St. New 
Orleans 19, La.; Marilyn Schmekel 
(10), 1101 Ruddock, Covina, Calif. ; 
Joyce Toney (12), Frauline Perkins 
(12, Rte. 2, Jacksonville, Ark.; Patsy 
Lou Moore (8), Box 65, Waubun, 
Minn.; Corrine Van Horn (11), Rte. 
1, Box 17, Alma Center, Wis.; Kath- 
aleen Paulsen (8), Rte. 1, Zenith, 
Kans.; Patricia Lou Perry (9), 1002 
12th St., Corpus Christi, Tex.; Doris 
Peik (11), Brownton, Minn.; Lee 
Green (11), Mound City, Kans.; 
Dickie Hughes (12), Box 254 
Charlestown, W. Va.; William Col- 
lins (12), 501 Washington Court, 
Charlestown, W. Va.; Ruth C. Kreit- 
low (10), Mary Jane Kreitlow (12), 
and Harriet A. Robertson (11), Rte. 
1, Buffalo, Minn.; Dolores Heinike 
(10), Box 16, Thayer, Nebr.; Beverly 
Poe (13), 1327 C St., Sparks, Nev.; 
Marjorie Leah Jackson (12), 623 
Humboldt St., Fallon, Nev.; Elinore 
Schnurr (11), 1540 Pearl St., San- 
dusky, Ohio; Charlene Gale Molter 
(13), 1620 Lincoln St., Topeka, 
Kans.; Marjorie Ann Langer (11), 
320 E. South St., Owatonna, Minn.; 
Joan Darling (10), 116 Easton Ave.; 
Montreal, Que., Canada; Mary Sue 
Knauer (13), 1261 Lincoln St. 
Topeka, Kans.; Maxine Koppel 
(13), 122 W. Rio Grande, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Myrtle Bennett (12), 
Wilma Bennett (13), Rte. 1, Box 89, 
Coleman, Wis.; Della Mae Knop 
(13) and Ella Mae Thies (13), 
Campbell Hill, Ill.; Betty Buckner 
(10), Lyvonne Buckner (13), Vir- 
ginia Lee Stout (12), Shirley Strut 
(10), Helen Neal (11), all of Keller, 
Wash.; Ruth Marie Jokela (13), 212 


Price (14), Box 75, Bolivar, Mo.; 
Laura Last (11), Carol Trupke (10), 
Esther Port (12), Mildred Klotz (11), 
all of Grafton, Wis.; Betty Scions 
(11), 29 Seaver Place, Batavia, N. Y.; 
Beverly Forbes (13), 478 W. Gutherie, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
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THIS IS 
JENNIFER and JOHNNY 


Designed by Barbara Kay Hall 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


+ 


+4 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll must 
be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


Crystal Melody 


(Continued from page 8) 


lets us picnic here, and some boy 
scouts helped us. Now we can all 
| get as dizzy as a merry-go-round 
and be safe. We can’t fall off!” 
“It’s wonderful!” said Elsie. 
f, She thought of how hurt she 
1 had been all because of a purely 
imaginary slight. As she started 
gaily over the bridge, she knew 
that from now on, every time she 
felt slighted or hurt, she would 
remember Grandfather's musical 
glasses and the bridge. She would 
never again jump to conclusions 
or try to hurt anyone in return for 
imaginary offenses. 

“Let’s call it ‘Friendship 
Bridge,’”’ said Elsie, and they all 
smiled joyously in approval. 

Answer to April 


Puzzle 
April Fool's Day 


THRILL TO THE 
STORY OF 


A boy grows to be a man 
quickly in a new country, 
where there are many dangers 


and hardships to challenge his 


courage and strength. On the 
long journey across the West- 
ern prairies by covered wagon and in the lonely wilderness 
home where his family finally settled, twelve-year-old Jet 
Stockwell had ample opportunity to prove his metal. 

You will thrill to the strange experiences and exciting 
adventures of Jet and his sister Sarah. You will be happy 
with them when they are united with their friends after a 
separation of many months, and you will be proud of them 
as they meet dangers and hardships bravely and take 


responsibilities like grownups. But 


most of all you will enjoy JET’S 
ADVENTURES because it is the story 
of a boy and girl who love their 
friends and their pets and go on 
picnics just as you do. Illustrated and 
bound in cloth, JET’S 1 
ADVENTURES is priced at 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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WEE WISDOM IS THE 


EASTER GIFT OF ALL 


There are lots of things you can give 
your friends for Easter, but none of 
them will bring as much joy as a sub- 
scription for WEE WisDoM because it 
is twelve thrilling gifts in one. 

Toys and games are amusing if there 
is someone to play with, but WEE WIs- 
DOM can be shared with sisters, brothers, 
and friends, or enjoyed alone. Its de- 
lightful stories, puzzles, cutouts, and 
suggestions for interesting things to 
make and to do makes WEE WISDOM 
a favorite of girls and boys everywhere. 

Why don’t you send WEE Wispom 


to some of your friends as an Easter 
gift? The gift order blank that you find 
in this number is for your use. Just fill 
it out and mail it today so that your 
friend’s gift will reach him in time for 
Easter. With it goes a gay folder to 
announce that the gift is from you. 

Wee Wispom for a whole year is $1. 

Show this list to Mother and Dad! 
They may want to take advantage of the 
savings made possible by these com- 
bination offers. They can do so by send- 
ing their order with your WEE WIsDOM 
Easter gift order. 


—with Reader’s Digest 
—with Boy’s Life - 


—with Etude Music Magazine 


—with American Girl - 


—with Popular Mechanics 


—with Parents’ Magazine 


—with Nature Magazine 


These prices are good only in the United States. 


917 TRACY AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO f (1) isco 
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